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RUDYARD KIPLING SEEN THROUGH 
HINDU EYES 



BY A. B. SABATH-BOY 



" Rudyabd Kipling is an ingrate." 

These words came like a bolt out of the blue. A group of 
men who nearly dominate thought and life in India were sit- 
ting together in a famous Calcutta club. I had chanced to 
mention Kipling, and a man whose name is well-known in 
India, spoke out: 

" He was born in India; he worked in India, the first em- 
ployment he got was in India; he attained fame writing 
about Indian scenes, about the men that lived, worked, be- 
came rich in India, with money drawn from the people of 
India; in short, owing to India his first breath, livelihood, 
and fame, this man misrepresented, ridiculed, and maligned 
the people of India, without just cause or provocation. The 
man as a man is an ingrate ; the man as one of the conquering 
race is without chivalry and manliness when he ridicules a 
conquered nation. 

"As an Englishman, he does not uphold the vaunted 
chivalry of his race or nation, of his King Arthurs and 
Launcelots and other Knights about whom English poets 
sing so often and with such evident pleasure. Further, I 
believe, if one were to investigate and probe deeply, the 
very imagination and art of story-telling were developed by 
his Indian Ayah, or nurse, just as the Grimm brothers were 
trained by the mother to write their fairy-tales." 

The last remark requires some elucidation. In India, 
from time immemorial, it has been the accomplishment, if 
not the duty, of every Indian nurse to be able to tell tales. 
They amuse the children in the afternoons and evenings 
with wonderful stories, simple, imaginative, and full of the 
elements of human emotions. These tales have been handed 
down from generation to generation, told and retold with 
marvelous faithfulness, as to text, in the market-places, 
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and on the door-step at eventide, by men and women. Rud- 
yard Kipling, he suspected, heard and subconsciously re- 
membered the tales of his Indian nurse, and in some cases 
his suspicion is not without foundation. 

Such strong terms of expression as quoted above necessi- 
tate justification. It is only by carefully following step by 
step the work and career of a man that we can hope to 
arrive at a decision from which the taint of prejudice shall 
be eliminated. Such an endeavor will be made and com- 
ment shall not be sparing in frankness. 

Rudyard Kipling achieved the popularity of a nation, at 
the early age of twenty-seven, through his stories of Indian 
life. Born in India, he served his first apprenticeship in 
the workshop of literature as a humble but talented sub- 
editor in India, and, writing of the land of his birth and 
apprenticeship, he gained fame as an author and popularity 
as a great story-teller. 

Everything, with only a few exceptions, that Kipling has 
written of worth and of immortal fame has been about 
India. He writes stories of soldier life, but those soldiers 
lived and perpetrated their rough jokes in India; in 
India they fitfully yearned for the hills of Yorkshire and 
the chimes of the Bow Bells ; and for India they longed with 
so much wistfulness when they returned to their native land 
— " Home " as they called it out in India, Those devil-may- 
care lads, for whom we have, in spite of their " deviltry," 
so much sympathy, were all Indianized souls. Born in Eng- 
land, their love for home had become a sacred convention- 
ality; but they lived and enjoyed living in the land of their 
work — India, 

Was it not on an Indian mountainside, with his heavy 
jowl buried in the dry autumn leaves, that the hulky, big- 
boned Yorkshireman broke into the poetry of grief, mourn- 
ing for the loss of an English lassie he knew not was dead 
or living? Did not the great Mulvaney celebrate his re- 
incarnation dancing in the Indian moonlight? And was it 
not a veteran of the Indian service that yearned, " Ship me 
somewhere East of Suez "? 

The touching tales of the lives of his countrymen are of 
those who have labored and toiled away the best part of 
their prime under the scorching skies of the great Indian 
Empire. Kim won his spurs in the secret service of India 
in the company of Indians — and Strickland, his bride, dis- 
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guised as an Indian groom. Spurstow watched his com- 
panion succumb to the call of the Beyond at the end of a 
pioneer line in India, isolated far away from civilization. 

He describes Indian scenes with the hand of a master, and 
his pictures are full of realistic and interesting details 
carefully, artistically, and beautifully wrought. They are 
so vivid and true to life that the black letters of the pages 
are transformed into the landscape he writes about. With a 
bounding sense of joy one recognizes the old landmarks and 
the trees and the roads and the hills and their setting as 
one reads of them. Kipling has done justice to Indian 
scenery, but to nothing else Indian. Take, for instance, this 
description of an Indian night : 

Over our heads burned the beautiful Indian stars, which were not all 
pricked in one plane, but, preserving an orderly perspective, draw the eyes 
through the velvet darkness of the void up to the barred doors of Heaven 
itself. The earth was a gray shadow more unreal than the sky. "We could 
hear her breathing lightly in the pauses between the howling of the 
jackals, and the fitful mutter of musketry fire leagues away to the left. A 
native woman in some unseen hut began to sing, the mail-train thundered 
past on its way to Delhi, and a roosting crow cawed drowsily. Then there 
was a belt-loosening silence about the fires, and the even breathing of the 
crowded earth took up the story. 

What could be more beautiful or truer to nature ! This 
is as it is in India. The jackals howl, the mail — i.e. express 
— train thunders past, the woman croons a lullaby, and the 
crow caws drowsily. Then there is a silence — " a beltr 
loosening silence." And who has once heard the hum of the 
earth or the " breathing of the earth " — as Kipling calls 
it — gliding its creeping, soothing theme into the somnolent 
harmony of the Indian night can never forget it. The 
picture is perfect. 

What a pity that Kipling does not describe more scenes 
that he has witnessed! He could have described scenes of 
Indian life that continually passed under his notice. He 
might have entered the massive palaces of pompous Rajahs 
and the humble home of the poverty-stricken peasant and 
told us in his wonderful language what he saw there. In- 
stead he has spoken indifferently of what he heard. Kip- 
ling had such great opportunities! Had he taken them he 
could have shown India to all the world as never a book of 
travel, with all its colored photographs unfolded to a reader. 
Then, perhaps, he would not have ridiculed the native he 
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never understood. But he saw through other peoples eyes, 
and he wanted to extol his people at the expense of India, 

Legends he has taken and made coin of them. Shake- 
speare made a hero out of a pirate; Kipling has made 
legends out of whispers, and those legends read with an 
indescribable fascination, and possess to a trembling imagi- 
nation the weird uncanniness of a tale of Edgar Allan Poe 
without its horrible discomfort. What stories could pos- 
sess these qualities better or to a greater extent than ' ' The 
Strange Ride of Marrowbie Jukes " or " Beyond the Pale " 
or ' ' In The House of Suddhoo ' ' ! The uncanny setting, the 
agonizing suspense of the mute, unbreakable silence. The 
village of the Dead! Think of the wristless arms thrust 
through the bars of a window in a dark night ! The horror 
of it ! Again, ; ' In The House of Suddhoo ' ' the magic scene 
is as good as any that can be witnessed on the stage with all 
its elaborate paraphernalia. How cleverly the tales and 
effects of superstition and ignorance are told! They are 
all masterpieces of imaginative construction. All this has 
been built out of undefined and indefinite whispers. In that 
country, where news travels so mysteriously and with such 
incredible speed, there are many rumors, many tales, often 
not fully told, just darkly hinted, and no one knows where 
they originated — in fact, or in the fevered, fervid imagina- 
tion of some agonized, heat-crazed brain — they just float in 
a heavy, surcharged atmosphere — no one knows or can know 
the truth of them. From such materials Kipling has made 
readable, fascinating stories. He has given body to unde- 
finable shapes; he has materialized the ethereal. It was a 
wonderful work! But he has used the mother's milk to mix 
poison for the babe. 

For instance, again, take the story of Kim. The charac- 
ter of Kim has been treated in a similar way to that of Ham- 
let. According to Mr. Lord, the editor of a Darjeeling news- 
paper, the Pall Mall, Kim is no other than Tim Doolan, Jr. 
Shortly after the so-called Indian Mutiny of 1857, a com- 
pany of British soldiers were garrisoned on the dreary, 
sunless heights of Seneshall, a peak of the Himalayas, not 
far from Darjeeling. There the sun shines on an average 
of three days a year, and there a romantic Irish sergeant 
fell in love with a beautiful Tibetan girl. The sergeant's 
name was Tim Doolan. He eloped with the Tibetan beauty 
and crossed the frontier to live with her people on the 
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borderland. Nothing more was heard of Sergeant Doolan 
for another twenty years, when his son, Tim Doolan, Jr., 
was arrested in the market-place in Darjeeling for murder. 
Young Doolan was very fair in complexion, with blue Irish 
eyes and red hair, although he spoke only Tibetan. The 
British authorities looked him over suspiciously and won- 
dered at the Irish type and Irish name. Later, papers be- 
longing to Tim Doolan, the sergeant, establishing the origin 
and identity of the son, were found on the accused, who, 
like Kim, valued the papers as a charm. The sergeant's 
rifle and side-arms were also found afterward in Doolan 's 
hut. The half-caste son was executed for murder. The 
story is well known all over India, and from such frail ma- 
terial Kipling created Kim. 

The old gentleman in the Lahore Museum is, without 
doubt, no other than Kipling's father, who was the curator 
of that institution for many years. 

Strickland and the Colonel have their prototypes in the 
history of governmental work in India. The exploits of 
Major Keene, who was intrusted with the guardianship of 
the Prince of Wales, the late King Edward VII. of England, 
then on a visit to India, vie with those of Strickland. Major 
Keene is most probably the Strickland of Kipling. He 
knew Indian life as very few Europeans do, and was greatly 
feared by the criminal classes. 

But Kipling is not an authority on India, or things 
Indian. He is only a writer of the life of foreigners, in 
India — not of Indian life. He has not written about the 
Indian or about his living and thinking. Sometimes, indeed, 
he records the conversation of the servant with his master, 
that affords a passing glimpse into the life and thought of 
those menials; but their standard cannot be taken as that 
of the nation. If not for the reason that the servant is apt 
to hide or disguise his true self before the presence of his 
master, which is especially likely in that country where the 
gulf between the two is so wide, for the simple fact the 
social tiers are so sharply defined and the distance between 
each succeeding plane so immense. Kipling writes of the 
lives of his countrymen toiling under the parching Indian 
sun, chafing under the discomforts of un-Europeanized life 
and longing for the fogs of London and to be on Greenhow 
Hill. Of their life he may be or is an authority and 
depicts it well, even though his pictures frequently are 
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exaggerated. He speaks with eloquence and interest of 
their lives, but the pictures he paints in words contain lights 
and shadows brighter and darker than they are in actuality. 
Had Kipling used his own powers of observation, he would 
have painted other pictures truer to life. But he is rather 
an attentive and a too credulous listener and a clever re- 
producer than a recorder of personal observations. What 
Kipling heard through his ears came out through his finger 
ends. Yes, he can observe, but he prefers to listen. 

In describing the native, Kipling evidences all the virus 
and prejudices of his countrymen. He considers the Ben- 
galee a coward, because that vegetarian gentleman is peace- 
loving and anxious to avoid " trouble," as Mulvaney puts 
it. Centuries of Hindu philosophy, of Hindu religion, and 
Hindu civilization have cast his mind into the mold of Peace. 
Also his food and the hot climate are not conducive to give 
his physical and mental propensities a bent toward aggres- 
siveness and fighting. The Bengalee may not possess a 
spontaneous physical courage, but he commands a mental 
or moral courage that can enforce a physical courage, as 
late developments have proved. This mental courage does 
not make him less a man or a person unworthy of respect. 
This Kipling overlooks. Nor is his ridicule original. Eng- 
lishmen for many years have been making fun of the cour- 
age of the Bengalee, and Kipling just swims with the cur- 
rent. 

Then, again, the Indian is always represented as an in- 
ferior person to an Englishman, whether that Englishman 
be civilian of the Indian Civil Service, or a ruffian of the 
class of Tommy Atkins. Nowhere does one find conversa- 
tions between natives, so there is no data for comparison. 
Nor, indeed, is there one bit of serious conversation be- 
tween an Indian and a European that is characteristic of 
anything other than the peculiarities of the former's mode 
of expression in a borrowed language. The Lama in Kim 
can scarcely be regarded as typical of the Indian. He is a 
lovable scholar of ancient lore, he lives in the past and is 
full of rustic ignorance, which keeps him in a continual 
state of wondering at all he sees in the great world outside 
of his monastery, situated on the spur of the Himalayas, 
beyond the frontier of British influence. The Bengalee 
agent of the Secret Service never speaks his mind. He is 
in a perpetual disguise. He has an ambition, but it is that 
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of a scholar and shares it with his chief, an Englishman. 
The rest of his native characters are mostly ignorant ser- 
vants, who address their English masters as " Heaven- 
born ' ' — a style of address that is not so common as Kipling 
would like us to believe. Even when used, it has no more 
significance than the Gnadiger Herr of the urbane German 
salesman. 

He weaves into their talk all kinds of ignorant supersti- 
tions, and through it all runs a vein of cheap philosophic 
jargon, which he would have us believe as the ideals of 
Hindu philosophy and fatalism and as peculiarly Indian. 
Wonderful must it be when we find illiterate servants apply- 
ing the intricate theories and high ideals of any philosophy 
to their daily life and action in all its pristine and intense 
purity. 

In Naulaka Kipling analyzes the mind of the Indian, but 
there is nothing very characteristic about it. Sitabhai, the 
Gipsy Queen, might just as well be European as of any 
other country. She is an extraordinary type, closely related 
to the Medicis and the Borgias, or any other strong-willed, 
fearless, unscrupulous, intriguing woman with power, influ- 
ence, and money to support her diabolical machinations. 
The Rajah is perhaps more Indian; but even there his un- 
enviable qualities are portrayed, and one finds nothing in 
his character to arouse sympathy, except his rugged 
soldiery and open wickedness. His ruggedness and strength 
call forth admiration, as they would in any man, but the 
question is, Is the Maharajah a typical Indian King? Are 
all the kings of India so ferocious, so unscrupulous, so 
savage, so despotic, and so intemperate ! It is hard to be- 
lieve it when one studies the history of India with an impar- 
tial mind, or when one comes into intimate contact with 
Indian kings. 

It is unfortunate that Kipling so persistently and 
monotonously depicts only the evil aspects of Indian charac- 
ter. Had he relieved it with a picture of the brighter and 
cleaner side, he might have been considered an impartial 
and thoughtful critic, and perhaps, with greater truth, 
assume the position of a reliable authority. 

In only one little story, " "Without Benefit of Clergy," 
he passes on the screen a happier picture, happy in spite 
of its sad finale. There Kipling surpasses himself and 
exacts admiration as a skilful analyzer of human character. 
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In it he forgets the prejudices of race, in the love of a wife 
and mother; in it he approaches nearer than ever the com- 
prehension of the universal sameness of human nature, the 
sameness that makes Shakespeare and Goethe applicable to 
any race in any part of the world and in any state of 
civilization. Perhaps in no other story or work of Kip- 
ling's a nearer or truer view of the inside of an Indian 
home is accorded to the reader than in this little pathetic 
tale of idyllic conjugal love, that wedges so beautifully into 
a maternal love, full of motherly anxiety, doubts, hopes; 
the anxieties and hopes of a faithful and trusting mistress, 
who fain would be a legitimate wife for the sake of a 
bastard son. It is not a view of a real Indian home; the 
setting is too unnatural and insecure, but it is a fairly close 
glimpse. 

Kipling's worst fault is that he exaggerates the hardships 
and responsibilities of his fellow-countrymen toiling in the 
labor of empire-building, or as mere parts of the great 
machinery of government. The dangers of climate and the 
sun, of disease, poison, and intrigue, are exaggerated. The 
want of cultured conversation, of amusement, of the refine- 
ment of music, of the delicate touches of womanly hands, is 
among the greatest hardships endured by the young Euro- 
pean, and one can well sympathize with them. The untended 
death is also pathetic, but people do not die so suddenly 
nor are they oiit of complete touch with civilization for long 
periods of time, except in very rare cases. The use of 
poison for the undoing of a foe, though much commoner 
than in Europe, is not practised so generally as to be a 
menace to society or to be feared in the ordinary course of 
life. The dagger and the stiletto are commoner weapons 
in Italy and Spain than poison in India. That Kipling has 
enhanced these dangers and hardships so abnormally is 
easy to understand, nay, to be expected from so enthusiastic 
an imperialist, and one who saw and observed with the in- 
experienced impulsiveness of youth, an age when the true 
value of things are magnified or minimized unnaturally. 
He saw the greatness of the empire and the magnitude of 
the work and enterprise — one of the oldest and most fertile 
countries of the world, containing a population of over 
three hundred million souls, held together and ruled by a 
mere handful of men — not more than seventy thousand! 
A stupendous undertaking! 
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Kipling is a keen observer of men and things, but the 
greatest genius could never learn to know the people of 
India in six short years. While talking to an aged mission- 
ary, who has spent the better part of half a century among 
the natives of Hindustan, I asked, " What do you think of 
Kipling?" 

" Ah, well," replied the old man, " he writes well, and I 
like to read his stories, but he knows nothing about India. 
I have met many boys who think they know all about that 
wonderful country after they have lived in it for a few 
years; but after the sun has browned and parched their 
skins steadily for twenty-five years they shake their heads 
and say: ' I don't know it. I do not know it.' " 

" Do you know it?" I impertinently asked. 

The old man's eye searched the further corner of the 
room, as if examining the accumulated knowledge of many 
years' experience, and then, after a moment's silence, said 
slowly : ' ' No ; I have lived only forty-five years in India. 
No, I do not know it." 

The relative values that Kipling has placed on the white 
man and the brown man, between the Englishman and the 
Hindu, is translucently exposed in the poem, " The White 
Man's Burden." The poem is good, splendidly good. How 
good it is can be best measured by the amount of adverse 
criticism it aroused. Unless a thing is so much out of the 
commonplace that it halts the attention of numbers, it is 
not worth criticism, and seldom finds a stubbled path on its 
course to idtimate and speedy oblivion. "The White Man's 
Burden " aroused a storm of bitter criticism and howling 
appreciation. Within a few days of its publication, jour- 
nalists on the staff of country periodicals with a reputa- 
tion for verse, amateur poets, poetasters, and would-be 
poetasters had written replies, imitations, and parodies in 
rhythmic foot. Even Labouchere wrote a reply. The poem 
was a stirring success. It did not seem right, somehow, to 
minds that groped in the ethics of a more expansive human- 
ity. Kipling reduced it all to the focus of insular ethics. 
It was a great achievement. An excuse as magnificent and 
immortal as any discovery, invention, or Plato's name: 

And if by chance ye falter, 

Or lay along the course, 
If, as the blood flows freely, 

Ye feel some slight remorse, 
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Hie ye to Rudyard Kipling, 

Imperialism's prop, 
And bid him, for your comfort, 

Turn on his jingo stop. 

Kipling achieved more. Not only did he invent an ex- 
cuse, he sounded an inspiring war-note. He filled the young 
hlood with the germ of a complicated disease — the brown 
man — subduing, civilization-carrying, and empire-building 
fever. At the same time, he inoculated them with a coma- 
tose conscience, which is equivalent to the sleeping-sickness 
disease in the life of ethics and humanity. Kipling made 
himself immortal. 

There is the pose, as at the Death of Goethe's Faust, of 
surveying great work done, an empire built, prosperity in- 
troduced into uncultivated lands, and learning to an igno- 
rant populace. Just another note is struck to create a proper 
setting to this satisfied and tired pose, that of a certain 
amount of bitterness caused by ingratitude and injured 
virtue. The ground was prepared for this added note a 
year before in " Kitchener's School," where the mad virtue 
of England is extolled by a thankful and wondering sur- 
vivor of the marvelous and murderous system of philan- 
thropy. 

Knowing that ye are forfeit by battle, and have no right to live, 
He begs for money to bring you learning — and all the English give. 

The survivor is astonished at the unthinkable virtue, and 
soliloquizes : 

It is their treasure — it is their pleasure — thus are their hearts inclined: 
For Allah created the English mad — the maddest of all mankind! 

Is Eudyard Kipling really so simple as to think that the 
conquered are grateful to the conqueror? Does he know 
human nature so ill as to believe a man loves the killer of 
his kith and kin? Like Napoleon's retreat from Moscow, 
Kitchener's Omdurman marked a new epoch of cruelty. 
One hundred thousand were coolly shot down before those 
brave Arabs reached the English lines. These lines are an 
epilogue to the Battle of Omdurman, spoken by an Arab! 

The storm of discontent was already brewing in India 
when the poem was published, and Kipling knew of it. The 
Indian feels that this is misrepresentation, and he is not 
guilty of ingratitude. Why? — that question is irrelevant 
here. 
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Kipling is not popular with the people in whose land he 
was born, and about whom he gives so much unreliable and 
unworthy information. His style and his stories arouse 
as ready an interest among Indian readers as they do in 
England or America, but it cannot be expected that he 
should be personally liked or admired, aside from his entity 
as a writer, by people whom he has so grossly misrepre- 
sented in the greater number of instances, and whom he 
despises or ridicules so openly. His attitude admits of a 
very simple explanation. He does not know, the Indian. 
He knows the Angio-Indian, something of the machinery 
of the Indian Government, the ways the strings of the 
Indian Service are pulled, the men and women in that Ser- 
vice, and the stories of their lives, but that is all that Bud- 
yard Kipling knows about India and the Indian. It is a 
false impression, that because Kipling was born in India 
and lived there for a short time he consequently knows all 
about that country. True, he was born in Bombay, and as 
an infant child even mispronounced the Indian language — 
or that dialect with which he was familiar — but he left the 
land of his birth at the tender age of six and did not return 
to it till he was about to take leave of his " teens." And 
then he remained only six years in the country. 

Only for his art as a great story-teller can Kipling ever 
be tolerated in India, for in his pride of race and ignorance 
he has wronged a great nation by not placing it before an 
unknown public in the best and truest light. Bret Harte 
wronged a section of a country and a portion of a nation 
and he was roundly taken to task. Kipling has misrepre- 
sented a continent and outraged a nation of over three 
hundred million units, and must he never be censured? 
Even for the sake of art and literature may the Truth be 
perverted or a whole nation maligned? 

A. R. Sabath-Boy. 



